"WHO CARES WHAT THEY 
SAY ABOUT LOYOLA?" 
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INTRODUCTION 

How do students feel about Loyola and their experience at the school? 
Unfortunately, although most students do have deep feelings about their years 
at Loyola, they find it difficult to articulate these feelings and often are 
not themselves aware of their true feelings. How, then, can the feelings about 
Loyola be discovered? 

When we undertook a study of the student attitudes toward Loyola it seemed 
to us that an approach based on preconceived hypotheses would not be adequate. 
We felt that any a priori ideas that we had about what are the important 
factors in forming the students' attitudes toward Loyola would only tend to 
limit rather than expand our awareness of these factors as they manifested 
themselves during the course of the research. What seemed important to us was 
to not make assumptions about what was significant and insignificant in the 
students' comments, but rather to try to understand what was being expressed 
in the same way as it was understood by the students expressing it. What this 
meant in practice is that during the 2 1/2 day period of the research, both in 
the formal research sessions and during "free" time, we concentrated our energies 
on responding to the opinions, attitudes, and feelings expressed by the students 
in as accepting, non-threatening, permissive way as we were able, whether or not 
we happened to share the views being expressed. In other words, rather than 
trying to impose our interpretations on the students from an external frame 
of reference, we tried to approach the students through their own internal 
frames of reference. 

With such an approach, the research setting is critical, and accordingly 


this was a matter that concerned us a good deal. The research took place at 
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the Loyola LaColle Centre during a 2 1/2 day period in May of 1972, during 

which time the researchers, 10 Loyola students, and Jane Hackett, a stenographer, 
were present for about 12 hours of formal tape-recorded discussions about 

Loyola. While these sessions were very important in setting the tone of the 
weekend, perhaps equally important was the fact that throughout the weekend 

there prevailed among us an unusual closeness during meals, clean-ups, walks, 

and impromptu discussions. This feeling increased throughout the weekend (leading 
to last minute attempts to postpone our departure until Monday) and our impression 
is that if this general atmosphere of goodwill had not existed the students 

would have found it much more difficult to reveal their feelings to each other 

and to us. At this point it seems important to us to point out that this was 

not a random sample of students. They had volunteered to talk about Loyola 

for a weekend, in itself certainly an indication of above average involvement 

with the school, and, in fact, almost all these students have a history of 

heavy involvement with Loyola. 

In considering the research we find that there are two important methodo- 
logical problems: (1) To what extent did the permissive, non-threatening atmos- 
phere we desired exist? and (2) Did we, in fact, succeed in discarding whatever 
initial preconceptions we might have had and adopting the students frames of 
reference? By its very nature, the question of whether there was an accepting 
atmosphere can only be answered subjectively. As should be clear from our 
description of the setting, we do feel that such an environment existed, but 
perhaps the best way to check on the atmosphere is to compare our account with 
the accounts of the student participants which are given in the appendix, 

Again, it is difficult to verify objectively the degree to which we 
succeeded in abandoning our preconceptions so that we could understand the 


students in the same way as they were expressing themselves, but a reading of 
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the complete transcription indicates -that we did have a good deal of success 
here. One of the more interesting facts revealed by the transcription is that 
all the important issues of the weekend emerged during the very first session 
on Friday night. But at that time we had the feeling that we were following 
the students down one blind alley after another, a viewpoint shared by many in 
the group. In retrospect, it is clear that only as we abandoned our pre- 
conceptions more and more during the course of the weekend were we able to 
understand what the students had been telling us from the beginning. 


We had suspected that we might have some difficulty in seeing things from 


the students’ frames of reference, especially if they were expressing a point of 
view that was personally threatening to one or both of us, and because of this 


problem the role of the outside resource person became critical. An outsider is 
less emotionally involved with Loyola than a Loyola Professor and therefore less 
likely to react to the expression of negative feelings about Loyola in a defensive 
manner. Since we wished to understand all the feelings that might be expressed 
about Loyola, even the most threatening, the role of the disinterested outsider 
was an essential part of the research. The necessity for such an outsider 
presented itself again and again, most dramatically during the crucial Saturday 
night session. 

We also administered to the students an attitudinal questionnaire, The 
College and University Environment Scales (CUES). This was, of course, done on 
Friday night before we had begun to discuss Loyola in order that the questionnaire 
results not be influenced by any changes in attitude that might occur as a result 
of our sessions. The CUES is designed to do essentially the same thing as our 
research, i.e., to discover how students feel about their school. Since one of 
the research aims was to compare the type of information revealed by standard 


attitudinal questionnaires such as the CUES with that revealed by our methods, 
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the CUES scores and their implications are discussed at some length in this paper. 


One further problem should be discussed. This is a report, and as such has 


a beginning, middle, and end. But, the flow that exists in this paper, the 


tracing of ideas about Loyola from their point of tentative emergence to 
complete fruition did not occur to us in the manner that it is presented here. 


We too, were learning for the first time what the students' (and our) attitudes 
were toward Loyola, and, like them, we understood only dimly at the time the 


meaning of these attitudes. For us, too, this was discovery. 


THE MESSAGE oie 


Wendy Somebody phoned up the University of Montreal and asked. some- 


thing about Loyola and they said'Loyola? What is that?' 


Don Loyola is, uh... I don't know what Loyola is. 
Paul I don't see how we can discuss Loyola..... You cannot discuss 


an_inanimate object...We can't discuss Loyola as something 
because it is really nothing. 

Loyola is nothing, an inanimate object. This is the message the students gave 

us again and again when they talked about their school. They did not always 

express themselves as openly as in the above quotations , but in various ways 
they made this feeling clear. The reluctance to talk about school and its place 
in their lives was itself perhaps the strongest indication of these feelings. 

Sometimes the students told us there was simply nothing to discuss. 

Paul What is Loyola? In other words, is Loyola?---To me it just 
seems that the only thing we can discuss about Loyola is 
ourselves....You cannot discuss Loyola as something, because 
it is nothing really. 

Another example 

Patty This whole thing is supposed to be on Loyola; you know, our 
opinions, our feelings about it and everything. I mean, I am 
not so hot about talking about Loyola either. 


Some of the other students found another way of avoiding what seemed to be for 


them a difficult task, talking about how they felt about their school. One 
student did not take part in any of the formal discussions during the weekend, 
another student came to the beginning of each discussion but left early each 
session (except the last one) after stating that it was really impossible to 
discuss Loyola and therefore we should talk of other, more important things. 

In addition to these individual reactions, the general tone of the group 
was one of marked reluctance to talk about their life at school and its meaning 
for them. This was apparent even before the initial session Friday night but 
became:: even more pronounced Saturday afternoon. No more than four or five 
students participated at any one time during the afternoon, and interruptions 
due to people getting sandwiches, going to the bathroom, throwing | Frisbees, 
borrowing cigarettes,etc., kept the discussion of the feelings about Loyola 
to a minimun. 
COMPARISON OF LOYOLA TO MCGILL 

When discussing their feelings about Loyola the students consistently 
compared their school to McGill. It is important to show the extent to which 
McGill was seen as a model by the students in our study, becauseyas will 
become apparent, there is a direct relationship between this modelling 
behavior and the negative feelings that the students were expressing about 
Loyola. They may want to emulate McGill or they may hate ity but it is 
always there in the background as a comparison to Loyola. This comparison may 
crop up anywhere. For example, during a discussion of Loyola's acadamic 
stature the conversation took the following turn. 
Patty I've heard this too. Easier than McGill for example.... 

I'm sure that everyone in this room who has talked to a McGill 


student and if you say that you got a 70 in history and they 


got a 65....their 65 is better. 

Wendy 0, definitely: definitely: 

It may appear in a discussion of the classroom atmosphere at Loyola. 

Wendy You know what I think it is?....Loyola is less frustrating 
because it is smaller.[At McGill] you are in a class of 200 
students; what are the chances you are goitig to see your 
prof. and discuss it with him? 

Dick You feel Loyola is easier to pass than McGill. 

Wendy Yes. 

The discussion of Loyola and McGill, their relative merits and the importance of 

McGill as a model for Loyola raged (and I use the term advisedly) for an hour 

and a half with intense involvement by all of us. 

Randy The point is, who cares about McGill? Why are we talking 


about McGill? That is what we don't understand! 


Joanne Because in some way it does affect us. 
Patty It does affect us. 
Don It does, very much. 


Not only did this comparison affect them; they seamed to feel that it affects 

anyone familiar with the two institutions. 

Don The thing is, you also have the stereotype. McGill is 
Supposed to be the hard, hard place to be, and Loyola is not... 
It is the sterotype of what the whole world thinks of Loyola. 
It looks like it is easier, smaller campus, etc. McGill sprawls 
over millions of students; the world knows about MeGi11.? 

THE ALIENATION OF SELF FROM THE SCHOOL 


Whenever the students thought about Loyola as a kind of little McGill they felt 
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bad, because, of course, Loyola isn't McGill. But if they don't think about 
it that way, there is nothing, because there is no other model, no way to 
think about the school other than in terms of the comparison with McGill. 
"How can you discuss an inanimate object?" When one is a part of something 
that seems to have no clear identity or else an unacceptable one (e.g., a 
second-rate McGill) one common reaction is simply to divorce the "self" from 
that thing, to deny that it has anything to do with the essential self. And 
this is what some of these students did. They divorced their identities, 


their personal development, and their learning from Loyola. 


Dave Your life in university has really very little to do with 
out there. - 
Don Very little. I just accept it as a good time for five years. 


This dissociation of their lives in the world from their experience in college 

was stated over and over again in a variety of ways. 

Randy There is the college world and the world world. 

Wendy I mean for what reason would you go to school if you did not 
have a reason? What would you be going there day after day 
for?....You need that slip of paper. 

It seems to us that what Wendy is saying is that school has nothing to do with 

her real self as it acts in the real world. It is only tolerated because it 

is the place where you get your passport, "that slip of paper" to the world. 

One of the students, Paul, has explained better than we could why people 

separate their selves from Loyola. 

Paul You spend five years at Loyola....five years studying and then 
somebody says (that what you have been doing) is bullshit. 


And then you kind of divorce yourself from it. To protect 


yourself. And you say, 'yea, that's right'. 

For these students Loyola is just a group of buildings on Sherbrooke Street; 

it does not really touch them. Paul, again. 

Paul If you want to talk about the institution or the buildings, 
that exists; but if you are talking about life and what not, 
it is simply...how we evolve ourselves. 

The use of McGill as a model and the consequent alienation that this engenders 
can take another form than separation of the self from Loyola. There was also 
a tendency for the students to react to these feelings of alienation by defend- 
ing the school against what were perceived to be outside attacks. 

Wendy We have the best opportunities;the students just do not take 
advantage of them. 

Patty OK, that brings the problem to student apathy. 

Wendy Well, I am defending Loyola. 

Or consider this exchange. After a long discussion defending Loyola "Loyola 

is smaller, more relaxed" etc. 

Dave As an outsider I get the impression that you all see yourselves 
as inside this fort,({laughter, followed by verbal and non-verbal 
(head nodding, exchanging of glances, etc.) expressions of 
agreement] . 

Dick How do you people feel about Loyola being a fort? 

Don I am very proud to go to Loyola! 

Unfortunately this defensiveness becomes part of a recognized pattern of 
interaction with outsiders and fools no one, not even the person who displays 
it. Let's let Roger explain this. 

Roger If we are defensively oriented about Loyola - say it is there - 


and some guy from McGill comes and says, 'Let's knock down 
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Roger cont. Loyola', your part of the game is to say 'No, no! It is not 
that bad; my 70 is as good as your 60.' 
As Paul says, 
The more you say, the further away you are getting. 
Dave You keep incriminating yourself. 
Paul Exactly. 
Of course, one may decide that the best defense is a good offense and go 
on the attack instead. 
Randy To build ourselves up, we can knock them down. 
This doesn't really affect the bad feelings you may have, though. 
McGILL AS A MODEL FOR LOYOLA 
At this point the question may occur, how can we be so certain that the 
good things our students are saying about Loyola are merely defensive ration- 
alizations? An examination of these "good" statements about Loyola reveal some 
interesting insights. First of all, Loyola is almost never good in itself. 
Whatever worth is attributed to it is almost always in terms of a comparison 
either explicit or implicit with McGill and/or the multiversity concept. 
Joanne Loyola, unlike the bigger universities, can enhance a more of 
a getting-to-know-your-fellow-students attitude. 
Wendy Loyola is less frustrating because it is smaller. 
In general, when the students said something favorable about Loyola, it was in 
terms of the ways in which Loyola differed from the multiversity, indicating 
quite clearly that this (the multiversity)was the point of reference. 
Before we can fully understand why the students were uncomfortable talking 
about Loyola, it is necessary to make a digression in order to see things in a 


historical perspective. Until quite recently Loyola was a small, all male, 
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private, Jesuit college and these factors gave it its identity. The orientation 
of the school was quite clear both to members of Loyola and to outsiders. 
Anyone wishing to become part of the school could either accept or reject the 
roles and values that were associated with being a member of the Loyola 
community, but at least he knew what they were. 

As we all know, Loyola has changed. For those who associate themselves 
with Loyola, as well as for the general public, the effect of these changes has 
been to engender comfusion in people's minds as to precisely what Loyola is. 
Everyone knows it's not a small Catholic school anymore, but what it it? 

The school, of course, does not exist in a vacuum and various forces 
have been at work to create a new identity for it. The very changes we have 
mentioned can be seen in the broader context of a widespread trend in North 
American higher education toward the secular multiversity, a la Michigan State 
University and the University of California. Studies have shown the amazing 
standardization of higher education all over the continent and this standard- 
ization has meant that the multiversity has been the only real model available 
to Loyola in its search for a new way of perceiving itself.” Further, there is 


a uniformity of attitudes and values within each academic discipline,and, by 


/ 
and large, the values of these disciplines are also the values of the mul- 
tiversity. The significance of this is that as Loyola has expanded and hired 
additional faculty we can be fairly certain that most of these new faculty 
members see the multiversity as the ideal toward which Loyola should aspire. 
Now Michigan State and the University of California are far away and in 


any case as foreign institutions their attractiveness as models for Loyola 


is diminished. But there is one place that seems to fill the bill admirably 
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as far as a local multiversity goes. We are talking, of course, about McGill 
University. McGill, as the pre-eminent English university in Quebec and, 
indeed, an institution of world renown, is a rather obvious model for Loyola, 
especially if the school sees the large, research-oriented university as a 
desirable model. 

Perhaps you are a bit confused at this point. Earlier in the paper we 
seemed to imply that these students felt that Loyola has no identity, "Loyola 
is nothing," and now we seem to be saying that the school takes its identity 
from McGill. Perhaps we can clear this up by moving to the next point which is 
that the multiversity in general and McGill in particular are inappropriate 
ideals for Loyola to model itself on. Loyola is obviously not a multiversity. 
Not to belabour the obvious, suffice to say that even though it is increasingly 
supported by the Provincial Government, it does not have available the financial 
resources of the large American universities (or McGill) and has no prospects of 
acquiring them in the near future. Without large sums of money it is impossible 
to have the kind of research facilities, library holdings, etc. that are part of 
the image of the giant universities. Money is one reason that Loyola can't 
compete with McGill. Another is McGill's historic reputation. That institution's 
renown is based on achievements which date back in some cases as much as a 
century, and it is unreasonable at this point in time to expect Loyola (which is, 
after all, much younger than McGill) to enjoy the same kind of reputation as 
the older institution. 

It seems to us that the use of McGill as a model is relatively unconscious. 
As soon as one really looks at it closely it is an obvious absurdity. Yet as 
we pointed out earlier, the multiversity seems to be the only viable model of 
North American higher education. This presents a real dilemma for those who 


associate themselves with the college in any manner. It seems that the choice 


= 
is to be either a second rate McGill or to be nothing! No wonder the students 
in our study didn't want to talk about or think about Loyola. 
THE MYTH OF LOYOLA AS A SMALL SCHOOL 

Let's consider again the "favorable" comments about Loyola. Almost all of 
them centered upon the supposedly personal, intimate atmosphere to be found at 
"little" Loyola, as opposed to the impersonal, bureacratic atmosphere at McGill, 
Sir George and other "big" schools. That is, the students said that it is 
easier to become acquainted with one's classmates, etc. Given the dynamics of the 
situation as we have defined them, these particular defences are to be expected. 
If the multiversity, especially McGill, is the only available model, then Loyola 
will be judged to be a worthwhile place only if it is seen to be as good or 
better than McGill in some area. Since the impersonal, machine-like atmosphere 
of the multiversity is one of its more well known characteristics, "McGill 
sprawls over millions of students", it is an obvious point of comparison for 
someone thinking in the way we have described above. 

Interestingly enough, this description of Loyola as a small intimate place 
was perhaps a fairly accurate description of Loyola in the past, before any of 
the changes we mentioned in this paper took place. It is perhaps not surprising 
that in defending Loyola , the students unconsciously fell back upon descriptions 
that used to fit Loyola. It seems to us that given these facts, it is reason- 
able to argue that the favourable comments of the kind we have described are 
simply another manifestation of the students' defensiveness about the college. 
It's pretty clear that these students don't really believe Loyola is a small, 
intimate place because they ranked it in the 23rd% in Community when they took 
the CUES. 


Now, Loyola is smaller than McGill, but with 4000 students it could by no 
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stretch of the imagination be called small and intimate. Since this picture of 
the school is essentially untrue it leads to all sorts of misconceptions for “he 
students. Many students, undoubtedly with the multiversity stereotype in mind, 
want to have certain types of "personal" experiences at Loyola which they 
could not hope to have at the larger universities. Notice that the picture of 
Loyola that accompanies these expectations is still in terms of the multiversity, 
if only negatively. It's not just small and intimate; it's small and intimate 
"unlike the bigger universities". At any rate, aswe say, the student's 
expectation is that he will have more personal experiences at Loyola than he 
would have had at other schools and when Loyola doesn't turn out to be the way 
he had anticipated he often becomes quite frustrated. The student feels he's 
not really getting what he wanted, but he can't quite put his finger on what's 
wrong. Various explanations are offered as to why the Loyola experience has 
not been as good as was anticipated but these usually boil down to "student 
apathy”, i.e., human perversity. It is often asserted that there are all sorts 
of possibilities for interesting activities at Loyola, but that the students 
just won't use these opportunities. Several students told us about their 
frustration in playing the role of student representative on collegial and 
departmental committees. Their complaint was that even though their fellow 
students wanted to be represented, they seemed to have no interest in the 
representatives' work or in the issues involved. 

Of course, if you see that Loyola is not really a small college, this all 
becomes understandable. The point is that at Loyola the realities of 
bureaucratic life are especially painful because they clash with the students’ 
only reason for saying that Loyola is a worthwhile place, namely, that it is 


free from the bureaucratic problems of the multiversity. Naturally, this 
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whole process can lead to bitterness and deep dissatisfaction with Loyola. 

Dick The longer we have been talking, the more upset we have been 
getting about the rinky-dink things at Loyola. 

Randy Right on! (claps hands.) 

Dick Does anyone want to shed some light on the thing; how come we 
get so pissed off at Loyola when we get into it? 

Randy Cause you start to remember all the little things that are 
fuck-ups at Loyola. You don't remember all the little times you 
got fucked over when you're there. You forget them by the end 


of the year. 


Dick Who fucked you over? 

Randy Profs, the administration, a lot of people. The system itself. 
Dick How do they fuck you over? 

Randy Pick something. 

Patty Yea. Pick anything! 

— — ‘Now ee yostier tke it. Loyola is beautiful: (laughter. ) 

Dave Why did everybody laugh? 

Joanne Because it's a joke. 


THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENTAL SCALES 

The basic question that the CUES attempts to answer is, "What do students 
perceive to be characteristic of the environment?...The environment is defined 
by consensus in the collective perceptions of students who live in it. Even 
a casual glance at Figure I will show that " eoncensus in the collective per- 
ceptions of the students" in our study is that Loyola is an appallingly bad 
school. It does not seem necessary to discuss all the scales in detail, but 
note that the "best" score in Community, is the 23rd percentiie. Loyola's 


other traits were rated even lower, sinking to the abyssmal ranking of the 
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Definition of the five scales 5 


Scale 1. Practicality. The 20 items that contribute to 
the score for this scale describe an environment charac- 
terized by enterprise, organization, material benefits, 
and social activities. There are both vocational and col- 
legiate emphases. A kind of orderly supervision is evi- 
dent in the administration and the classwork. As in 
many organized societies there is also some personal 
benefit and prestige to be obtained by operating in the 
system—knowing the right people, being in the right 
clubs, becoming a leader, respecting one’s superiors, and 
so forth. The environment, though structured, is not 
repressive because it responds to entrepreneurial activi- 
ties and is generally characterized by good fun and 
school spirit. 


Scale 2. Community. The items in this scale describe a 
friendly, cohesive, group-oriented campus. There is a 
feeling of group welfare and group loyalty that en- 
compasses the college as a whole. The atmosphere is 
congenial; the campus is a community. Faculty members 
know the students, are interested in their problems, and 
go out of their way to be helpful. Student life is charac- 
terized by togetherness and sharing rather than by 
privacy and cool detachment. 


Scale 3. Awareness. The items in this scale seem to 
reflect a concern about and emphasis upon three sorts of 


meaning—personal, poetic, and political. An emphasis 
upon self-understanding, reflectiveness, and identity 
Suggests the search for personal meaning. A wide range 
of opportunities for creative and appreciative relation- 


_Ships to painting, music, drama, poetry, sculpture, 


architecture, and the like suggests the search for poetic 
meaning. A concern about events around the world, the 
welfare of mankind, and the present and future condi- 
tion of man suggests the search for political meaning and 
idealistic commitment. What seems to be evident in this 
sort of environment is a stress on awareness, an aware- 
ness of self, of society, and of aesthetic stimuli. Along 
with this push toward expansion, and perhaps as a 
necessary condition for it, there is an encouragement of 
questioning and dissent and a tolerance of noncon- 
formity and personal expressiveness. 


Scale 4. Propriety. These items describe an environment 
that is polite and considerate. Caution and thought- 
fulness are evident. Group standards of decorum are 
important. There is an absence of demonstrative, as- 
sertive, argumentative, risk-taking activities. In general, 
the campus atmosphere is mannerly, considerate, proper 
and conventional. 
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Scale 5. Scholarship. The items in this scale describe an 
environment characterized by intellectuality and scho'as- 
tic discipline. The emphasis is on competitively high 
academic achievement and a serious interest in scholar- 
ship. The pursuit of knowledge and theories, scientific or 
philosophical, is carried on rigorously and vigorously. 
Intellectual speculation, an interest in ideas, knowledge 
for its own sake, and intellectual discipline—all these are 
characteristic of the environment. 

— 
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5th percentile in Scholarship. That is, the students in our study said that 
95% of other colleges and universities are academically superior to Loyola. 

What do these scores mean? To begin with, to the extent that such things 
as scholarship can be empirically investigated, they represent an incredible 
underrating of the school. To cite just one example, the success of Loyola 
graduates in Canadian and American graduate schools indicates that this ranking 
in the 5th percentile is absurdly low. Other traits are more difficult to 
verify objectively, but it seems to us that the scores in Community and 
Scholarship are a strong indication that all the scores rank Loyola much lower 
than is objectively the case. The rankings of the traits relative to each 
other may or may not accurately reflect Loyola's strengths and weaknesses; 
that is a topic for further research and in any case is not within the scope 
of this paper. What we can do here given the earlier insights is to explain 
why all the scores were so low. We have discussed at length the reluctance of 
the students in our study to talk or think about Loyola. We explained this 
behaviour by attempting to show that since Loyola's only model is an in- 
appropriate one, any thinking about Loyola leads only to the feeling that 
Loyola is nothing or that Loyola is an inferior place. It seems to us that it 
is in this habitual frame of mind that our students took the CUES. These 
scores simply reflect their (often unconscious) feeling that Loyola, this place 
where I go to school, is a bad place. This attitude is an attitude about 
Loyola as a whole; it is not necessarily an attitude about any particular 
characteristic of the environment. Indeed, it is quite possible to defend 
Loyola's library, or its communication arts department or its social 
opportunities and to still have the feeling that Loyola is a bad place. 
Since there is no clear concept of what Loyola represents, no identity to which 


any "good" trait can be attached the student's perception of favourable ehar- 
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acteristics does not alter the general feeling about Loyola. The best way 
we can clarify this is to refer again to our discussion of the relative merits 
of Loyola and McGill. At some point in this discussion each student, without 
exception, maintained that Loyola's academic stendards were as rigorous as 
McGill's. These were the same students who the night before had rated Loyola 
in the lower 5% academically: Obviously neither they (nor anyone else) would 
rate McGill this low academically, so the only way we can interpret the data 
is to surmise that when they wrote the questionnaire their responses were con- 
trolled by their overall feelings about Loyola, not by their feelings about 
traits supposedly measured by the different scales. In short we can say that 
all of the scores were almost certainly lowered by this general attitude, the 
feeling that Loyola is bad, and this is a factor which the CUES simply does 
not allow for. In effect, students taking the CUES responded as if they were 
being asked the same question 100 times, ''How do you feel about Loyola?" And 
they gave the same answer each time. "Bad". 
SOLUTION 

Well, so what do we have? Because Loyola has no clear identity, because 
"uuh, I don't know what Loyola is" students are always on the defensive about 
the school. Since being on the defensive makes it hard to get ideas straight, 
to talk about things, there is a tendency to simply not talk or think about 
the problem too much and, indeed, most of the students in our group did not 
initially realize their reasons for not wanting to talk about Loyola. 
Wendy «eetalk about Loyola, talk what about Loyola? 
Randy a 1 ‘think the thing [that is] boring about [Loyol a| is it is not 

that personal. There is nothing that interesting that I 
want to think about. 


eovceees eeers cee ce ee se ee oe ee 


Paul Would you mind that we not refer to...Loyola anymore? To me 
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Paul it's clouding the question. 
Dick Let me use [an example| in terms of Loyola. 
Paul No. 


So we have a range of reactions: I'll talk about Loyola, but you have to 
tell me what to talk about; I don't want to talk about Loyola because it's 
boring; I don't want to talk about Loyola because it only complicates the issue. 

It took this particular group of students (and us) two days to see that 
they did not want to discuss Loyola because they felt constantly on the de- 
fensive in any discussion about the school. This is readily understandable if 
we can see how the school's lack of identity makes it a target in all areas. 

If I do not know what Loyola is, a discussion about any aspect of the school 
will be threatening because I have no overall perception to which my perception 
of the individual aspects can be related, and therefore I have no way of de- 
fending myself against a challenge to one of my views. For example, suppose 
that I think that the opportunities for social interaction at Loyola are very 
good, much better than at any other school I have attended. Without an over- 
all conception of the school I don't know whether this is good or bad. Does 
it mean that Loyola is a "play" school, full of children looking for a good 
time who are not willing or able to do the work required at good, solid, 
academically oriented schools? Does it mean, instead, that at Loyola the 
structures are exceptionally good and help to bring people together instead 

of fragmenting them? Or does it mean that there is a homogenity of attitudes 
and values among Loyola students that is more pronounced than at most schools? 
Or does it mean something entirely different? I have no way of knowing. I 
cannot judge whether an isolated characteristic of the school is "good" or 
"bad" unless I have a context. That is, I am always on the defensive about 


all my perceptions of Loyola because without a clear picture of the school, 
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I will always have the fear that any trait I perceive may be bad, part of 

Loyola's inferiority. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

What should be done given the students' attitudes as described in this 
Paper? As we read through the transcription of the weekend's activities, we 
were struck by the fact that through a process we would like to go into with 
you now, the students themselves formulated the relevant questions and 
tentative answere began to emerge as they began to accept their feelings about 
Loyola. In retrospect, one fact which stands out above all others is how 
extraordinarily difficult it was for everyone to understand his defensiveness 
about Loyola. The transcription shows that this defensiveness was manifested 
again and again by several different people before any of us grasped its 
importance. In fact, it was only after 7 or 8 hours of discussion (spread 
over 2 days) that anyone, including the researchers, finally began to understand 
the dynamics of the situation, 

Dave Well, do you think that being attacked has something to do 
with making it hard to talk about[Loyola?] 

Don Yea, that does make sense...You can do things all your life 
and not realize what you are doing until somebody tells you.. 
it did sort of strike clear a bit that unconsciously we could 
be fighting for what Loyola is because it is attacked so much, 
and we can't get a clear picture of it because it is being 
attacked. This is not conscious; it only becomes conscious 
when it is a confrontation. And you say, "Loyola is uhh, I 
don't know what Loyola is." 


Don clearly recognizes and accepts his defensiveness, but he, at this point 
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believes it to be a response to the objective fact of outside attack on Loyola. 


The rationalization of defensiveness as a necessary response to outside attack 


was a very common reaction. 


Dick 


Wendy 


Dick 


Wendy 


Dick 


Wendy 


Dick 


The thing is, we don't know whether we are(being| attacked; (but 
there is no question that some people feel they are attacked 
because they go to Loyola. 

Well, you go and say to somebody, and they go and say about 
the marks, "Oh, well," (sic) "Well, that is an attack," 

You see, you have - you know what he is talking about. So you 
feel attacked, 

Yea, I mean, right away they are sort of [saying] "Oh, well. 
Loyola is inferior." But is it inferior? 

I mean, they did not come out and tell you that. The thing 
is, you don't know about that other person, (I) know about (my 
own feeling that] 1 feel attacked. 

Oh, you think [that| right away we feel - that because we have 
it on our subconscious or something, that right away we take 
offense. 

What I am saying is that you feel attacked. When you talk 
about - 


I am being attacked! 


My point exactly! I wanted to bring this up. How do you know 
if the things I said to you earlier]were an attack? I was not 


attacking you. 


MA Fs 
Randy But I felt attacked, cause I couldn't answer. 


Don Can't you draw away and see the same thing happening with Loyola? 
That is my whole point about this entire conversation. 

But the realization of their defensiveness, for this particular group of 
students, at least, was so overwhelming that we could not proceed once it was 
discovered by the group. After a two and one half hour session in which we had 
all seen this situation more and more clearly, the students simply could not or 
would not respond any more. Attempting to summarise the discussion: 

Dave What we came here to do is to talk about Loyola, what I noticed is 
that everybody agrees we don't want to talk about it...Everybody 


feels sort of attacked...that's why we can't say anything? 


Total silence 


Dick --.-(Bewildered) Is that getting closer at all? 

The students responded by nodding silently in unison and by unspoken consensus 
we adjourned. The extreme tension that had been building during the discussion 
gave way to euphoria that lasted until 4 am. 

We hope that we have made it clear how difficult it was for us to become 
aware of the defensiveness about Loyola and, also, how much anxiety accompained that 
that realization. The reason for showing in such detail the difficulty where- 
by this insight was achieved is that for us to see the problem was to see its 
solution. To make this clear we will consider certain statements made in a 
Sunday afternoon session. We think that it will be evident that the students 
themselves offer the best explanations as to precisely how the process 


functions. 
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Dave This whole question about feeling defensive about Loyola is 
really a question of whether you identify yourself with Loyola. 
If you don't identify, if you say that ‘Loyolal is not part of 
me, then you are not going to feel defensive. Whereas, if you 
do, {if} it is part of you, then these things can touch you. 

Paul But to deny that (Loyola] is (part of you,| can be a question also 
«You spend five years at Loyola, and then you say, "God! 
Loyola..." five years studying and someone says (that what you 
have been doing jis bullshit. And you kind of divorce yourself 
from it. To protect yourself. And you say, "yea, that's right". 

Dave Sometimes people might react and say the same thing [as the person 
who is attacking them,| because that is just a way of getting 
away from letting that bother you. 

Paul Right. Yea. You remove yourself from that position where 
there is uncertainty. 

Dave ft can pretend to myself that] it doesn't have anything to do 
with me, cause I can say, "Oh shit. Well, that's OK cause 
I don't care. I just go to school there." 

Paul An alcoholic is well on his way to recovery when he faces his 
problem and admits it... 

Dick It seems to me that getting involved with Loyola - the more 
you get involved with Loyola, the more it rubs off on - the 
harder it is to divorce yourself. 

Paul The more you give, the more it hurts the more you give of 


yourself in something, then you are committing yourself more 
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and more. Then when something comes and attacks that thing 
the more vulnerable you are, and that is it - vulnerability, 
insecurity. It is better that we not accept it, but approach 
it in a better way, rather than divorcing yourself from it. 

To become aware of my defensiveness is perhaps, above all, to become 
aware of the escapes I use to avoid the feelirgarising from my identification 
with something that I feel to be 2nd rate or lacking in substance. My crucial 
defense in this situation, as might be expected, is non-involvement, the 
psychological separation of myself from whatever it is that is making me feel 
bad. In the light of this mechanism, our students' complaints about "student 
apathy" become intelligible. Another less syntactically elegant, perhaps, but 
just as accurate description of this reaction was given by Butch. 

When someone you like says something-about something that 

means something to you, then of course, it is going to bother 
you because you have to divorce either the person or the thing. 
Or you have to work it our through your own head. 

Students emotionally divorce themselves from Loyola because they don't 
want to be part of a place that makes them feel bad or insecure. To realize 
this behaviour is in itself a large step, because, as Paul says, one is now 
free to "approach it in a better way." What this better way consists of 
essentially is to consider this question of involvement more and more deeply 
in as many contexts as possible in order to see ever more clearly just what 
the significance of involvement is. 

Once the students actually become aware of their feelings abauut Loyola 


a new problem arose. Where do we go from here? 
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Dick It took us a long time to get to a point where we could talk 
about Loyola being inferior. 
Paul Well, an example; if somebody is challenging my existence I 
realize - how do I react to that? Do I react emotionally in 
kind of an upburst of - or do you punch him in the nose, or 
do you just kind of take a divorced attitude and say kind of, 
"no comment’? The more you say, the further away you are getting. 
Dave You keep incriminating yourself. 
Paul Exactly. 
Look at the question marks and dashes. Paul does not know how to respond to 
this challenge, but he is working on it. More questions are being asked. If 
I feel on the defensive about Loyola, if I feel that my existence there is 
being challenged it is important that I consider what my response to that challenge 


should be. This very process of questioning leads to ever deeper questions and 


eventually to the central question: Exactly what is this thing Loyola that I 
feel called upon to defend and what is my relationship to it? 


To summarize, awareness of present attitudes is the beginning of change 

in these attitudes. Perhaps an example will help to illustrate this. 

Roger Let's face it. I picked Loyola as my third choice from McGill, 
Sir George, and Loyola. And I handed in my application late. 
Loyola's the only place I took it. Now that's easy. [Loyola's] 
really easy. So it set me up right away. 

Dick You could have gotten in at McGill, but you sent in your 
application late. 

Roger Right, because it was late and Loyola's the only...uh... 


(Roger's voice trails off. (Laughter) 


P< 

It is fair to say that the group's laughter indicates that these students, 
at least, are now aware that sometimes when people come to Loyola they perceive 
it to be inferior to the other English universities in the city; and once Roger 
(or anyone else) sees why he came to Loyola he can look at the situation and 
see whether he still feels the same way. That is, he can now forma better 
relationship with the school, "approach it in a better way". 

Before we close we would like to discuss the question of identity or lack 
of it with you again but from a different point of view this tim. 

To this point, we have discussed this lack of identity as a negative 
factor. This is because originally the students in this study saw it this way 
and indeed spent a good deal of time and energy hiding from this feeling. But 
this lack of a coherent identity can be a very good thing. If someone is 
realizing for the first time that he doesn't know what Loyola is, that it 


just seems to be nothing, he may be very upset. 


ee . But 
a little more reflection may yield another attitude. In one sense, it is, 
of course, misleading to say that Loyola is nothing. Like every institution 
it is the sum total of the interactions of the people who are part of it. 
This is perhaps a truism, but it is one that is easy to overlook. What it 
means is that Loyola can be whatever those associated with it want it to be. 
Let's spell this out with a few hypothetical examples. Suppose I am a faculty 
member who (subconsciously) feels bad about Loyola's inferior status. One thing 
I may do to fight off this feeling is to present classroom material in such a 


way as to make it seem obscure and very difficult. Then I can have the sat- 
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isfaction of hearing students talk about how rigorous the course is. "My 
friend took the same course at McGill and it wasn't nearly as hard as it is 
here when Prof. X. teaches it." If I think about this matter at all it is 
only with a self-satisfied feeling. "People who talk about Loyola'a poor academic 
standards don't know what they're talking about," I tell myself. "Why, it's 
common knowledge that my course is extremely hard." 

If my defensiveness becomes conscious, I may suffer some discomfort or 
even genuine pain. But it may make me a much better teacher. 

Or suppose I am a Loyola student. I do very well in my major and a 
number of my professors have told me that I have real talent and it's time 
I got down to serious creative work. Perhaps they have even offered suggestions 
as to outlets for my talent both off campus and on. But, of course, I know 
better. I can't really be any good, that's why I came to Loyola. "My applica- 
tion was late and Loyola's the only..." Anyway, what do my professors know; if 
they're so smart how come they're here? Again, it is necessary to stress that 
such processes are rarely conscious. Usually, precisely because he is afraid 
to consider these things deeply, the students’ analysis stops with "I don't 
really want to do anything right now" or "What dees he (the professor) know, 
anyway", 

If such a student comes to understand and accept his feelings about his 
school, he is free to channel more of his energy into being a member of Loyola 
both intellectually and emotionally, energy that heretofore was uselessly 
spent in defending Loyola or in trying to put distance between "self" and 
school. The point is that places where institutional identity is vague, changing, 
not yet rigidified are exciting places to be. It is,in fact,a piece of rare 


good fortune to have the opportunity to consciously participate in the creation 
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of a new institutional identity and it seems to us that such a situation now 
exists at Loyola. The changes of the last half dozen years combined with the 
proposed changes create a situation of flux that potentially allows the release 


of great creativity. 


NOTES 


1. Although social class was never mentioned by any of the students in 
our study we have nevertheless,considered it as a possible variable 
affecting attitudes toward Loyola. McGill, of course, has the reputation 
of educating the social and professional elite in Quebec. Considering 
this, one would expect that Loyola students would feel socially inferior 
to McGill students. On the other hand, the fact that they did not mention 
the social position of McGill students may mean that they do not feel that 
this is an important issue. 
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